'MACBETH'

inhumanity to man*. Indeed there are plays in which
one feels acutely the absence of any reference to
religious inhibitions or sanctions. Macbeth, for ex-
ample, is quite clearly a victim of conscience, of a
superstitious shrinking from crime and bloodshed.
It is his imagination worked upon by his troubled
conscience that evokes the blood-stained dagger and
sees the ghost of Banquo; which drives him from
crime to crime in the furious quest of the peace of
mind which he has forfeited for ever. Yet Macbeth
never admits this, if indeed he understands it him-
self. He scorns the thought of supernatural sanctions:

But here upon this bank and shoal of time
We'd jump the life to come.

And some of his commentators have taken him at
his word and ascribed to physical fear what is obvi-
ously the effect of conscience acting upon a vivid
imagination. More than even in King Lear one feels
the demand for some such religious comment as a
chorus in Aeschylus would certainly have given
utterance to, some clear indication of the true source
of all the mental storm:

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this stain
Clean from my hand; no, this my hand will rather
The multitudinous seas incarnadine,
Making the green one red.1

We feel ourselves in want of a summing-up that is

1 It would be difficult to find a better or dearer expression of the sense
of guilt, of sin, as a feeling uncomplicated by any dogmatic interpreta-
tions of the sense, of .what it implies. Is the sense of guilt, as Professor
Taylor argues, a consciousness of having offended one who is infinitely
holy or of having sinned against our common humanity, against the all
in each of us from which no one can altogether escape, and which is the
ultimate inhibition of our purely egotistic impulses?
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